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THE “OBLIQUE WAY” IN MATTHEW 
ARNOLD’S “THE FORSAKEN MERMAN” 


C. WILLARD SMITH 
Professor of English Literature 
Bucknell University 


Ll. IS appropriate that I should speak to you on this occasion* 
of one who would have had no difficulty in translating the motto 
of this society, philosophia biou cybernétés, into a phrase that he 
cherished as the symbol of an intellectual conviction, “sweet rea- 
sonableness.”” Matthew Arnold’s commitment to things of the mind 
and spirit is marked by the impressive, if somewhat oblique, act 
of associating himself with Oxford University at the age of seven. 
He had written a book, which, though it was never published, was 
in a sense prophetic. “He had manufactured it himself—one 
copy, presented on October 15, 1830, to his famous father.” 
Professor Howard F. Lowry tells this story in his lecture, Mat- 
thew Arnold and the Modern Spirit.’ “Printed in the painful and 
childish hand of its seven-year-old author, the little book is in- 
spired by some of the more violent moments of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. It is described as being in four volumes of which this is 
volume first of the ‘8th Edition.’ There is a confident preface: 
‘To His Highness Lord Mar—Sir—It has been my intention to 
make another of those books which you so like.’ And the author 
is nobly if somewhat suddenly designated as ‘Matthew Arnold— 
LATE FELLOW OF CHRISTCHURCH COLLEGE OXFORD.’ ” 

In accord with my present purpose I have decided to speak this 
evening of only one of Matthew Arnold’s poems, “The Forsaken 
Merman,” if for no other reason than to prove that I can follow 
my advice to students, which is, always, to limit the subject and, 
consequently, to become doubly considerate of the reader or lis- 
tener. I shall be concerned with a detail in Arnold’s poetic method 


*Presidential address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Buck- 
nell University, on December 5, 1951. 

*The Inaugural Lecture of Howard F. Lowry, Professor of English in 
Princeton University (Princeton, 1941), p. 5. 
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which I have called “the oblique way.” Like Arnold I have manu- 
factured a phrase, and like him I have borrowed it, not from the 
“more violent moments” of Pilgrim’s Progress, but from one of 
the more grammatically congested passages of Robert Browning’s 
“The Ring and the Book.” The last forty lines of “The Ring and 
the Book,” in its twelfth and final division, make up a kind of 
hurried postscript to the poem as a whole. It is an explanation, so 
intended at least, of what Browning hoped he had made perfectly 
clear. He had been writing and publishing poems since 1833, so 
that in 1869 he was quite used to being misunderstood. He first 
clears up the matter of the basic theme of “The Ring and the 
Book,” in these lines: 


So, British Public, who may like me yet, 
(Marry and amen!) learn one lesson hence 
Of many which whatever lives should teach : 
This lesson, that our human speech is naught, 
Our human testimony false, our fame 

And human estimation words and wind. 


Then he goes on to speak of his artistic method: 


Why take the artistic way to prove so much? 

Because, it is the glory and good of Art, 

That Art remains the one way possible 

Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine, at least. 

How look a brother in the face and say, 

“Thy right is wrong, eyes hast thou yet art blind; 
“Thine ears are stuffed and stopped, despite their length: 
“And, oh the foolishness thou countest faith!” 


But Art—wherein man nowise speaks to men, 
Only to mankind,—Art may tell a truth 

Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word. 
So you may paint your picture, twice show truth, 
Beyond mere imagery on the wall,— 

So, note by note, bring music from your mind, 
Deeper than ever e’en Beethoven dived,— 

So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside. 


Perhaps no better example of what is not the artistic way of 
telling a truth obliquely could be found than the lines I have just 
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quoted. Browning, in this instance, is not intending to be oblique, 
unless it may be said that his thoughts are allowed to move into the 
reader’s consciousness from the direction of an unnecessary gram- 
matical ellipsis. He intends to make a direct statement to his 
reluctant British Public; he is engaged in straightforward argu- 
ment, defending a proposition with points and examples. His 
main point—that Art may tell a truth obliquely—is of great im- 
portance to the reader who is willing to become aware of some 
of the best things in poetry. 


With his characteristic delight in emphatic statement Browning 
seems to suggest that the only way a poet can prove himself to 
be an artist is by telling truths obliquely. Certainly there are ex- 
amples of direct statement in English poetry that reveal the hand 
of the skilled artist: the clear portraits of Chaucer’s Prologue, 
the satirical amusements of Robert Burns, and the neat turns of 
wit in Pope’s epigrams. The oblique way, or the artistic way, as 
Browning calls it, may tell a truth. Obviously it is something 
different from what it may be mistaken for. The oblique way is 
not to be confused with mere suggestion, remote allusion, or vague 
intimation. It produces its result in the painting that can twice 
show truth, clearly: the truth of itself, its color and design, and 
the truth beyond mere imagery on the wall. In poetry, through 
words set artfully within the patterns of rhythm, sound, and im- 
agery, according to a discipline well understood by every good 
poet, the oblique way becomes an instrument useful in the crea- 
tion of the poetic moment. (I mean to use the word moment both 
in its usual and in its physical or scientific sense.) It is the poetic 
moment that sets the reader’s or listener’s mind in motion towards 
the discovery of a truth existing beyond the plain facts of verbal 
denotation. 


Come, seeling night [says Macbeth], 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse; 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 
(Macbeth, III, ii) 
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The images, rhythms, and sounds unite within the structure of 
these lines to produce form, and it is the form that conveys the 
meaning. It is noticeable at once that Macbeth has said little that 
we can accept literally. Even the crow making wing to the rooky 
wood, natural as this description may seem to be, means much 
less as a crow than it does as an image of Macbeth’s wordless 
obsession. The oblique, if not the literal, meaning is clear: be- 
fore us stands a man of vivid imagination who has made his com- 
mitment to murder. 


It should be noted, furthermore, that the meaning of this pas- 
sage is in the lines, that it cannot be found by reading, as we 
sometimes say, “between the lines.” It is in the lines as certainly 
as are the thoughts of Duncan in the much admired aphorism: 


There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face. 
(Macbeth, I, iv) 


or the thoughts of Polonius, in the famous words: 


This above all: To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
(Hamlet, I, iii) 


We understand Polonius, as we understand Duncan, immediately. 
We understand Macbeth also, but not by the same process of 
mind ; for it is only when we have made the effort to arouse our 
more highly specialized faculties of attention that we become 
aware of the significance of Macbeth’s words, or of the words of 
Horatio to Hamlet: 


But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill. 
(Hamlet, I, i) 


But it is high time that we turn our attention to Matthew 
Arnold, lest we become involved in the poetry of the English 
Renaissance, and your speaker run the chance of being mistaken 
for a “new” critic. The new critics, as nearly as I can tell, have 
not been interested very much in Arnold’s poetry. They have 
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noticed some of the ideas in his criticism and have rather ap- 
proved of his essay on Shelley. In reading some of the new criti- 
cism I have come upon a few reassuring signs, such as the words, 
“Arnold was right,” safely embedded within a parenthesis in one 
of the more devastating sentences in F. R. Leavis’ essay on 
Shelley. There are echoes of Arnold in T. E. Hulme’s essay 
“Romanticism and Classicism” in this sentence: “There are then 
two things to distinguish [in the literary art], first the particular 
faculty of mind to see things as they really are, and apart from 
the conventional ways in which you have been trained to see 
them.”? Other statements are less reassuring; one of them, which 
I shall quote from Cleanth Brooks’ foreword in Critiques and 
Essays in Criticism, would seem to suggest that all Victorian 
poetry, including Arnold’s, just because it is, chronologically 
speaking, Victorian, is superficial. To quote: “. . . for the Vic- 
torian conventions represented what could be salvaged from a 
pre-scientific age, or represented compromises with the new 
scientific symbolism which had undercut the older poetic sym- 
bols. The Victorian conventions were thus the product of a poetics 
which had come dangerously close to relegating the specifically 
poetic uses of language to decoration and embellishment.’* 

Consequently, I have allowed Robert Browning, a Victorian, to 
begin this discussion. After listening to what he has had to say, 
I am not convinced that Professor Brooks is entirely right. But 
it has occurred to me, also, that by employing methods of analysis 
recommended by the new critics I may be able to show that 
Matthew Arnold has not fallen too far from poetic grace. Some, 
if not all, of Arnold’s poetry should withstand the burning gaze 
of modern examination. I propose “The Forsaken Merman.” 

A competent student, old style; might be expected to deal 
with “The Forsaken Merman” in a final examination as follows: 

Matthew Arnold’s “The Forsaken Merman,” one of his most 
celebrated poems, was published in 1849 in the volume entitled 
The Strayed Reveller and Other Poems. This poem, although it 
was classified by Arnold as a narrative, is highly descriptive and 
lyrical. The story it tells is fantastic. A Merman and his children 


*T. E. Hulme, “Romanticism and Classicism,” Critiques and Essays in 
Criticism, Selected by Robert Wooster Stallman (New York, 1949), p. 12. 

*Cleanth Brooks, “Foreword,” Critiques and Essays in Criticism, Selected 
by Robert Wooster Stallman (New York, 1949), p. xviii. 
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have come from the depths of the sea and they are looking for a 
mortal, Margaret, who, it turns out, is the Merman’s wife and 
the mother to all his children. “Come, dear children, let us away,” 
says the Merman. Before they return to the sea, however, the 
Merman urges the children to call once more; for he believes 
that Margaret cannot withstand the request of the children’s voices 
“wild with pain.” But Margaret does not hear them. The Merman 
then recalls the happy days when they were all together in the 
kingdom of the sea, how 


Once she sat with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sat on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 


Margaret heard the bell and left them all to go to the little gray 
church to pray with her mortal kinsfolk. She never returned to 
the sea. The Merman and his children saw her in the church, 
but she would not see or hear them. But sometimes in the midst 


of her busy mortal life she steals to the window and looks to- 
wards the sea, remembering, 


And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long, sigh; 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


“Come away, away children; Come children, come down,” the 
Merman continues; she is a mortal and she is faithless; but when 
the nights are soft with moonlight and light winds blow, we will 
go again at midnight, 


We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side— 

And then come back down. 

Singing: “There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she! 

She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea.” 
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This poem is, according to the best authority, based on an old 
Danish legend. Grethe, the daughter of very poor parents who 
lived near Friesenborg, went down to the seashore to fetch some 
sand. A Merman arose out of the water and said, “Come with me, 
Grethe, and I will give you as much gold and silver as your heart 
can wish.” “That were not badly done,” replied she, “for we have 
very little of it at home.” After a long time had passed and she 
was sitting one morning with the youngest of her five children on 
her lap, she heard the church bells ringing. She became uneasy 
with a great desire to go to church. She wept and the Merman 
set her on the land, and charged her strictly to make haste to re- 
turn to her children. While she was in the church, the Merman 
came three times to call her: “Grethe, Grethe! will you come 
quick,” he cried, “your children are crying for you.” But she did 
not stir. She stayed with her parents ever after “and let the 
Merman himself take care of his ugly little children, and his 
weeping and lamentation have often been heard from the bottom 
of the deep.” 


Thus the competent student, old style, has supplied me with 
most of the information I need before I can apply some of the 
methods of analysis recommended by the new critics. I should 
like to add, parenthetically, that I hope such competent students, 
old style, will continue to be born, and to be brought up in our 
colleges ; for it is they who will be able to supply us with the in- 
formation we shall need in criticism: the details of bibliography, of 
sources, historical facts, literary movements, and of biography. My 
hypothetical student, however, has not said anything about quali- 
ties of “The Forsaken Merman” that are just as important as 
the details of the story and its possible source ; he has said nothing, 
for example, of meanings that move in obliquely to produce what 
Arnold would have called the spirit of the poem; but he does add 
a note, which shows his scholarship to be impeccable: 


“I have paraphrased the account of the Danish legend from the 
prose version of George Borrow, quoted in full, pp. 130 and 131, 
of C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry’s The Poetry of Matthew 
Arnold, Oxford Press, 1940, which you assigned for outside read- 
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Let us assume, then, that the Danish legend‘ is, as we are accus- 
tomed to say, the source of Arnold’s “The Forsaken Merman.” By 
making this assumption we shall, at least, provide ourselves with a 
useful comparison. It will be observed at once that Arnold in no 
sense merely retells the story ; in fact, he omits many of its details. 
He says nothing of how Margaret first came to the Merman; there 
is no mention of a bargain and bags of gold for her parents. Arnold 
does not begin at the beginning of the legend and proceed method- 
ically to the end. From the first stanza to the last he is in the 
middle of things. He concentrates his attention upon the efforts 
of the Merman and his children to persuade Margaret to return 
to the sea, and upon the feeling that these efforts are bound to fail. 
“Come away, children,” says the Merman repeatedly. The under- 
lying structure of the poem is lyrical rather than narrative, for it 
provides for the expression of a series of related moods rather 
than of a sequence of narrative incidents. It consists of ten stanzas, 
of unequal length and irregular metrical design, and it is di- 
vided into four parts, the first two parts consisting of three stanzas 
each, and the last two parts of two stanzas each. In the first part 
the Merman, who is always the central figure, is in a state of dis- 
sonant emotion. “Come away, children,” he says, but makes no 
move to go. “Call her once more,” he continues, and then, “Call 
no more!” 


Come, dear children, come away down ; 

Call no more! 

One last look at the white-walled town 

And the little gray church on the windy shore ; 
Then come down! 

She will not come though you call all day ; 
Come away, come away! 


In the second part of the poem the Merman recalls the former 
happiness of their lives together in the depths of the sea; in the 
third, he sees the vision of Margaret’s present life, her respectable 
joy qualified by the undertone of a wistful remembrance; in the 
fourth and last part of the poem the Merman’s emotion is resolved 
into a haunting melancholy. He is on the point of gathering his 


“On p. 130 of C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry’s The Poetry of Matthew 
Arnold there is a note: “The parallel of this [legend] to Arnold’s poem was 
first noted by Miss Louise I. Guiney in the Nation (London), December 14, 
1907, pp. 398-399.” 
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children together to go home to the sea, only because he has prom- 
ised them that they will return to the “white sleeping town,” eter- 
nally, at midnight: 


When soft winds blow, 

When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring tides are low; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom ; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie, 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 


The effect of form is, therefore, to sustain the Merman’s feeling, 
the dominant quality of the poem. All the figures of the poem—the 
Merman, his children, and Margaret—are held forever in the 
moment of being forsaken, and, like the figures of John Keats’ 
“Grecian Urn,” they are poised within the enveloping emotion. 


There are other differences to be noted in a comparison of the 
poem and the legend. The children, for example, are not repre- 
sented by Arnold as the Merman’s ugly little brood ; nor, as a con- 
sequence of their being forsaken, is there to be any vengeful 
howling from the deep on windy nights. The Merman will not 
raise his voice in weeping and lamentation ; he will be forever sus- 
tained by a loving, if melancholy, resignation. Margaret has not 
been withdrawn completely into the insensitive respectability of 
the little town; for there are moments when 


. .. the spindle falls from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea. 


Time, in so far as its measurement in days and years is concerned, 
has ceased to be a matter of importance to the Merman: 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 
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The essential narrative fact remaining in the poem is that Mar- 
garet has “left lonely forever the kings of the sea,” but within the 
enveloping imagery the lineaments of other narrative details are 
discernible; and some of them, like the idyllic glimpse of Mar- 
garet holding her youngest child on her knee, are given a clarity 
and an emphasis not visible in the older legend. For a time, in the 
central portion of the poem, Arnold allows narrative incidents to 
follow one another in a natural, chronological sequence. The device 
of accomplishing this effect is to cause them to be seen through 
the Merman’s memory. Thus he and his feeling are held steadily 
before the reader’s attention. 


The design of “The Forsaken Merman,” or what we may call 
its form, is far from simple. This fact becomes clear even though 
our analysis has not included, and will not as we continue, a de- 
tailed inspection of metrical subtleties. The normal pattern of tell- 
ing a story, that of beginning at the beginning and proceeding 
chronologically to the end, has been abandoned. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that had this poem been published in the second or third 
decade of the twentieth century, new critics might have seen within 
it the structural scheme of a stream-of-consciousness; although 
they might also have been a little suspicious of its surface clarity, 
its simplicity of diction, and of its author’s apparent innocence of 
the real world. 


Whatever phrase we may prefer as a proper designation of the 
essential form of “The Forsaken Merman” (Arnold was satis- 
fied to call it simply “narrative”), it is clear, I think, that the 
more attention we pay to the poem as form, in other words, as 
art, the more certainly do we become aware of its full meaning. 
To paraphrase one of the lines quoted previously from Browning’s 
speech to his British Public, we are able, by concentrating our at- 
tention on form, to see beyond mere imagery on the page. That is 
to say, we become conscious of the artistic way that tells a truth 
obliquely ; we become readers for whom the oblique way is no 
longer a closed way, a blocked avenue to the discovery of truth in 
poetry. 


“Truth,” it may be objected, is too strong a word to use in a 
discussion of “The Forsaken Merman.” For Arnold it would not 
be; for it was Arnold, as we are well aware, who insisted that 
poetry, all literature, in fact, is a “criticism of life,” 2 means of 
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evaluating our every-day experience. “My poems represent, on 
the whole, the main movement of mind of the last quarter of a 
century,” he wrote in a letter to his mother in June, 1869, “and 
thus they will probably have their day as people become conscious 
to themselves of what that movement of mind is.” In his “The 
Preface to the First Edition of the Poems, 1853” Arnold wrote: 


What are the eternal objects of poetry, among all na- 
tions and at all times? They are actions ; human actions ; 
possessing an inherent interest in themselves, and which 
are to be communicated in an interesting manner by the 
art of the poet.... 


The poet, then, has in the first place to select an excel- 
lent action; and what actions are the most excellent? 
Those, certainly, which most powerfully appeal to the 
great primary human affections: to those elementary feel- 
ings which subsist permanently in the race, and which 
are independent of time. 


The language of these statements is perhaps old fashioned. 
There is so much emphasis upon actions and upon the selection of 
an excellent action that we begin to assume that Arnold is simply 
borrowing ideas from Aristotle. There is, furthermore, the insist- 
ence upon the importance of primary human affections and those 
elementary feelings, all of which sounds suspiciously Words- 
worthian and romantic. I submit, however, that there has been 
more of a change in the language of criticism, since 1853, than in 
the fundamental purposes of our best critics and poets. Arnold, 
I am sure, would not disapprove of actions of the mind and of the 
deep feelings generated by such actions. As for feeling, I have yet 
to find in Arnold anything more genuinely moving than a vision 
of things eternal as expressed in certain lines near the close of 
“East Coker,” the second division of Thomas Stearns Eliot’s Four 
Quartets: 


Home is where one starts from. As we grow older 

The world becomes stranger, the pattern more complicated 
Of dead and living. Not the intense moment 

Isolated, with no before and after, 

But a lifetime burning in every moment 

And not the lifetime of one man only 

But of old stones that cannot be deciphered. 
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There is a time for the evening under starlight, 

(The evening with the photograph album). 

Love is most nearly itself 

When here and now cease to matter 

We must be still and still moving 

Into another intensity 

For a further union, a deeper communion 

Through the dark cold and empty desolation 

The wave cry, the wind cry, the vast waters 

Of the petrel and the porpoise. In my end is my beginning. 


The truth that Matthew Arnold had in mind when he wrote 
“The Forsaken Merman” is elsewhere vigorously and directly 
stated, especially in a series of essays entitled Culture and Anarchy. 
In these essays he demanded what, in “The Forsaken Merman,” 
he obliquely revealed—the importance of man’s decision to pre- 
serve what society threatened to take away from him: his whole- 
ness, his human soul; his obligation, morally to serve the world 
of men and spiritually to preserve his sense of beauty. This dou- 
ble obligation Arnold was likely to identify in his phrase “Hebra- 
ism and Hellenism,” and he challenged the Barbarians, the Philis- 
tines, and the Populace to prove him wrong. The Merman is, in- 
deed, a symbol of a romantic mystery which Arnold was never 
completely willing to destroy, in spite of long moments of despair, 
such as those expressed in “Dover Beach.” Margaret, going to 
the window to gaze over the sands to the sea, knows that some- 
thing is missing from the round of village life. She is not articu- 
late, but her thoughts are close to these lines from Arnold’s “Stan- 
zas in Memory of the Author of Oberman”: 


Away the dreams that but deceive! 
And thou, sad Guide, adieu! 

I go; Fate drives me: but I leave 
Half of my life with you. 


The suggestion that these ideas exist within the lines of “The 
Forsaken Merman,” a poem that is apparently so simple, may in 
turn cause my audience to wonder whether or not I may be play- 
ing a kind of game, perhaps too enthusiastically ; whether it might 
not be better at this moment that I make wing to the rooky wood, 
there to come to rest among other Victorian crows. I can defend 
myself, it may be unconvincingly, by saying that I have taken 
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Matthew Arnold at his word; for I have assumed that he wished 
to write his own poems with what he derianded of other poets— 
“high seriousness.” My position is reénforced, also, by what 
Arnold says in his The Study of Poetry: 


But for poetry the idea is everything ; the rest is a world 
of illusion, of divine illusion. 

Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea is the 
fact. 


Finally, I wish to make some comment upon a quality that per- 
vades much of the finest poetry of Matthew Arnold. At the risk 
of being misunderstood, I shall call this quality Alexandrian; for 
it comes into Arnold’s poetry as an inevitable consequence of his 
admiration for his ancient masters, Homer, Theocritus, and Vir- 
gil. In his management of metrical techniques, in his meticulous 
choice of words, and, in his poetry, in the neat turn of phrase, 
Matthew Arnold was not the equal of other English Alexandrians, 
such as John Milton, Lord Tennyson, and A. E. Housman, It 
was rather that he found in the poems of Virgil and Theocritus 
so much of what he considered to be “the best that is known and 
thought in the world.” What attracted him to these poets was the 
plain fact that, learned and intellectually accomplished as they 
were, they could still see before them steadily the beauty of the 
world. 

Thus the spirit of “The Forsaken Merman” is Alexandrian, 
rather than Scandinavian, as Tennyson’s “Battle of Brunanburgh” 
is, and as Arnold’s “Balder Dead” is in part. We have seen, by 
entering a realm of inquiry recommended by the new critics, that 
Arnold has abandoned the form of the old legend; that he does 
not conclude the poem with the sound of the Merman howling 
from the deep, but with the promise that the Merman and his chil- 
dren will haunt the shore eternally hoping they will be seen and 
loved again by Margaret. The Merman himself seems to be a figure 
out of Greek rather than Scandinavian myth; the children behave 
much more like Greek sea urchins than like ugly little Nordic elves. 
We may well pay some attention, therefore, to the force that 
moves Arnold to write a poem in the spirit of the idyls of Theoc- 
ritus. 

The ending of the poem has been conceived to make possible the 
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expression of an emotion not unlikely to arise in the educated feel- 
ing of a learned poet. Arnold cannot be convinced that only the 
Merman has lost something dear ; he insists also that Margaret has 
been taught to destroy something precious. Grethe, in the old 
legend, has obviously sinned, run after false gods, returned to her 
people, repented, and has been received again in the true faith. 
Margarei, as Arnold represents her, has lost her sensitiveness to 
beauty ; she has been cut off from the rare and innocent, if rather 
pagan, delight in the romantic mystery of the sea. She has become 
a proper young lady, and, except for her memory, she has been 
lost. These are the disturbing thoughts that torture the mind of 
the learned artist ; for, if he be a Christian as well, they drive him 
on into the perplexities of religious and philosophical doubt. 

Why, when she returns to her people, must Margaret’s heart 
close? Why must her eye freeze? Why must her sense of beauty 
almost die? Of course a sonnet by William Wordsworth gives a 
partial answer. It is the sonnet that ends with these lines: 


—Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


When I call Arnold’s poetry Alexandrian I am thinking espe- 
cially of a quality of mind that cannot let go of the literary past 
with all its pagan beauty; for it was not the elaborate techniques 
and cunning devices of Alexandrian poetry that appealed to 
Matthew Arnold so much as it was the “sweet reasonableness” of 
the best Alexandrian poets. I am thinking, also, of Milton, the 
Puritan, who in his determination to justify the ways of God to 
men filled his Paradise Lost with the riches of poets whom Dante 
ruefully banished to the Inferno, First Circle. It has been the 
passion of Alexandrian poets somehow to make the greatness of 
the ancient poets prevail. 

Theocritus, the Alexandrian, learned, scholarly, witty, and, 
like Arnold, academic, wanted to recall not so much the glory 
that was Greece, for that was gone, but the eternal beauty 
that was Greece: the clear, imaginative themes of the idyllic shep- 
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herds, of a woman wailing for her lover under the moon, of the 
fishermen talking together quietly of their dreams, of the heavy- 
armed Cyclops wooing the ever-elusive Galatea, the milk-white 
foam of the restless shore. Why, Theocritus seems to say, having 
discovered and, through the power of art, given form to this 
beauty in the world, should it be forsaken? 

Over “The Forsaken Merman” Arnold worked with an Alex- 
andrian restraint that controls all his best poems. One is aware, 
certainly, that he is the poet, yet he does not force Matthew Arnold 
upon the reader; he does not rush in to talk about himself. Simi- 
larly he remains detached from Margaret and the Merman, dis- 
interested, and thus keeps the reader within bounds, with his atten- 
tion fixed on the poem. What Arnold is attached to is the idea of 
the poem as a whole, the thought which the story of Margaret and 
the Merman represents. It is a thought—not an “intense moment 
isolated, with no before and after”—a thought strong enough to 
translate itself into an emotion, an idea that will not lie calmly in 
the brain, coolly to remain there until it is needed for prosaic dis- 
cussion. It stirs and makes demands until the emotion and the idea 
are one. Then it is brought under control ; it is formed and secured 


within the patterns of rhythm, imagery, and tone. It has become a 
work of art; and no announcement need be made as to what it 
may mean when fully read, because it is the glory and the good 
of Art to tell a truth obliquely. 
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I 


B oee ROOT (1845-1937) represents perfectly the conserva- 
tive intellectual as a public man. Admitted to the New York 
bar in 1867, he soon developed a lucrative practice as counsel to 
business and financial interests of importance. An active, life-long 
member of the Republican Party, he served as delegate to state 
and national conventions and identified himself with the moderate 
reform groups within the party. In 1883 President Arthur ap- 
pointed him United States Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York. In 1899 McKinley appointed him Secretary of War. 
Theodore Roosevelt made him Secretary of State in 1905. From 
1909 to 1915 he was a Senator from New York. In 1914 he re- 
ceived the Nobel Peace Prize. From his retirement from the 
Senate in 1915 until his death in 1937 he served on various inter- 
national committees and conferences, being especially interested 
in the World Court. 


Throughout his long and distinguished career Root used public 
address—a constantly necessary instrument—with care and with 
conscious control. But, unlike John Quincy Adams, Albert Beve- 
ridge, and other Americans who spoke often and effectively, he 
never published his views on the art of speaking; yet there is 
evidence, scattered through his speeches and papers, of acute 
though unsystematic reflection upon it. 


Root’s references to rhetoric show that he sometimes thought 
of the term as meaning inflated and meaningless speaking and 
writing, possibly because this was, and still is, the popular under- 
standing of the term; nevertheless, he believed that public speak- 
ing was of great and salutary importance in human affairs. Free 
discussion, he said on several occasions, is the essential process of 
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free self-government. Of debate in the United States Senate he 
said : 


What, then, is the use of discussion? The use is this, that 
every speech is going to the country, that every hour 
passed is calling the attention of the country to the 
measure. The people of the United States begin to con- 
sider, begin to read, begin to discuss, and gradually week 
by week they form their opinions, and their opinions find 
their way back here. The process of discussion results 
ultimately in the reaching of conclusions which are con- 
formadle to the will and judgment of the people of the 
United States.” 


His speeches contain many statements about the nature of public 
opinion and how it can be influenced by speakers. Both its weak- 
ness and its strength stemmed, he thought, from certain facts of 
man’s nature: 


. . . men are no more perfect in the mass than they are 
as individuals. . . . When men come together or act in 
great bodies free from the sense of personal responsi- 
bility, they will often do things that they would shrink 
from doing as individuals.* 


On the other hand, he knew that the people were capable of acting 
with wisdom and restraint: 


I have no quarrel with the gentlemen who extol the 
wisdom of the people. I believe that in the long run, 
after mature consideration and full discussion, and when 
conclusions are reached under such circumstances as to 
exclude the interests or the prejudices or the passions of 
the moment, the decisions of the American people are 
sound and wise.* 


One of the peculiar virtues of our form of government, he believed, 
is that it gives man’s strength full opportunity to prevail over his 
weakness. He thought that audiences ought to become aware of 
their weaknesses and of the tricks speakers use to take advantage 


1 Elihu Root, Addresses on Government and Citizenship, edited by R. Bacon 
and J. B. Scott (Cambridge, Mass., 1916), pp. 406, 117. 

? Tbid., p. 398. 

® Ibid. 
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of them for selfish purposes. But, though he put great emphasis 
on the need for creating understanding through public speaking, 
he did not believe that all members of the audience were of equal 
importance or that all could be reached effectively. He held the 
thoughtful and intelligent members of the audience to be of 
greatest importance to the speaker : 


I don’t care much whether people when they start are 
thinking right or wrong; I don’t feel any apprehension 
about the people being too radical, or being too conserva- 
tive. So long as the thoughtful people of the Republic 
will take a real interest in the questions of government, 
will think about them and discuss them, so long we are 
sure to come out right.‘ 


But even so he believed that there were limits to bringing the 
full force of public opinion to bear effectively on some public 
questions. On questions of international law, for instance, he 
thought that it could be done only upon comparatively simple 
questions and clearly ascertained and understood rights. On com- 
plicated or doubtful ones each opposing party could, and usually 
would, maintain an unyielding position without public condemna- 
tion ; but if the question were simple and clear their intransigeance 
invited censure. On the other hand, some types of question were 
so disarmingly simple that speakers erred in thinking that all they 
needed to do to move the audience was to state a few incontro- 
vertible truths such as “War is horrible; therefore, we ought to 
avoid it.” They erred, not because the audience did not believe 
and accept this argument, but because their acceptance of it was 
not sufficient to control their conduct; neither was a general and 
sincere feeling in favor of the speaker’s proposal sufficient to with- 
stand the stronger passions associated with war. Speakers on such 
questions did not penetrate to the well-springs of human action 
and seek the causes of the conduct they sought to modify. The 
speeches they gave were useful, for they strengthened the faith of 
the participants and tended very gradually to create a new standard 
of conduct by way of suggestion; but as a rule they did not reach 
and extirpate the causes of the evil conduct, because they appealed 
to man’s civilized side, whereas the conduct in question was a 
product of man’s savage side. 


‘ Ibid., p. 149. 
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The eradication or modification or curbing of natural tendencies 
Root thought to be a matter not of intellectual conviction or train- 
ing, but primarily a matter of development of character and a 
shifting of standards of conduct. Such development was slow, 
evolutionary. When natural tendencies or firmly rooted ideas were 
strongly involved in a controversy, he thought that speakers had 
best not make appeals for men to do things which at that moment 
were beyond their grasp. The speaker must instead ask himself 
where his audience stands now on his proposition, and then get 
close to that position and offer a proposal that might advance his 
audience to a slightly new position and habit of thinking. In 
seeking to eradicate war as a means of settling disputes, for ex- 
ample, the speaker should not preach the evils of war and the 
blessings of peace, but rather uphold the importance of institu- 
tions which already had the sanction of intelligent men. Since men 
understood and revered their courts of law, for instance, speakers 
might well explain to audiences how courts and the law could be 
applied to international disputes. 

Root believed that the speaker should have a complete mastery 
of all the essential facts before he spoke and that he must prove 
every statement that might be doubted by the audience. Statements, 
he averred, “should be forced on the attention of the audience, not 
by mere assertion, which avails but little, but by proof drawn from 
the rich stores of evidence to be found in the history of mankind.’* 
He strongly advocated the use of exposition as well as argument 
in persuasive speeches: 


The popular tendency is to listen approvingly to the most 
extreme statements and claims of politicians and orators 
who seek popularity by declaring their own country right 
in everything and other countries wrong in everything. 
. . . To meet this tendency there should be not merely 
definite standards of law to be applied to international 
relations, but there should be general public understand- 
ing of what those standards are.® 


Yet Root never assumed that understanding alone was always 
sufficient to motivate men rightly. He knew that, if speeches were 
to persuade, speakers must blend their reasons with language that 

5 Elihu Root, Addresses on International Subjects, edited by R. Bacon and 


J. B. Scott (Cambridge, Mass., 1916), p. 169. 
® Ibid., p. 164. 
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would call forth the right feelings. It seemed to him—and he spoke 
from long experience—that one of the most effective nonrational 
means of persuasion was suggestion through authority. The speaker 
himself, he thought, could do much by being, rather than by seem- 
ing to be, wise and good. He must possess a known reputation as 
a man experienced in practical affairs. Next in importance to the 
speaker’s own authority was the authority of others. But the 
speaker must also appear to be one who has just risen from the 
midst of the audience. He must so cast his speech that he is on 
common ground of interest, feeling, and belief with them: 


. speeches and writings are as naught, unless they 
truly represent and find a response in the hearts and 
minds of the multitude of men who make up the nations 
of the earth, whose desires and impulses determine the 
issues of peace and war.’ 


Root understood some of the problems of communication through 
language. He saw that the semantic problem in international affairs 
was a serious one: 


It is difficult for men in our country to realize how their 
words will be understood and received in another country. 
You and I are in the habit of thinking alike, talking alike. 
We are in the same surroundings. We can understand 
what impulses and feelings move each other. When we 
are using words which relate to people far away, on the 
other side of the earth, we can know but little of the 
weight, stress, and effect which will be produced in those 
far distant and alien lands. Different conditions may give 
new and different meanings to the words.® 


He also felt that speakers ought to have a greater sense of responsi- 
bility for the words they used in discussing international affairs. 
He began one of his speeches with these words: 


I am not unmindful of the fact that the easiest way to be 
interesting is to be indiscreet, and that the most attractive 
aids to oratory are extravagant expressions which, while 
conforming to the heat of the evening, do not commend 
themselves to the sober judgment of the morning.® 


" Tbid., p. 144. 

8 [bid., pp. 324-325. 

®* Elihu Root, The Military and Colonial Policy of the United States, edited 
by R. Bacon and J. B. Scott (Cambridge, Mass., 1916), p. 3. 
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Like Aristotle, he had little to say of delivery ; but he once com- 
mented on loudness of tone as follows: 


There is but one disadvantage in the vastness of this as- 
semblage, and that is that it is necessary in talking to you 
to talk very loud, and it is quite impossible for anyone, in 
loud tones of voice, to be quite as sensible as he can some- 
times be in ordinary conversation. There is always a 
temptation to attempt oratory, and as a rule oratory and 
sense are to be found in inverse proportions.’® 


Two other of his remarks on delivery are preserved in a letter 
written by Elihu Root, Jr.: 


He once said to me that he thought that if you were going 
to produce figures in a speech it was more impressive to 
read them and give an impression of accuracy than to pro- 
duce them from memory in an off-hand manner... . I 
have heard him say that it was an open question whether 
a very fine speaking voice was not more of a danger to a 
lawyer than a help since it led him into temptation.” 


Root’s ideas on speaking show that he did not believe that the 
speaker’s responsibility to his audience was a light one. His methods 
of preparing his speeches also reveal that he practiced what he 
preached. 


II 


Elihu Root’s approach to any problem was slow, careful, cautious. 
His method was said to have been: “Let me have all the papers.” 
When the data were gathered, he worked through them analyzing, 
classifying, putting order and significance upon them, and reduc- 
ing them to clear and simple terms. Naturally he developed many 
of his habits through the practice of law. John Proctor Clarke, a 
one-time law partner. told how Root prepared for the prosecution 
of James C. Fish, a bank president convicted of misappropriation 
of funds. For six weeks he immersed himself in a truck-load of 
the ledgers, papers, and books of the bank that was concerned. He 
had a dozen spindles and a dozen pencils of different colors ; notes 
of one class he wrote in red and put on one spindle, notes of an- 


1 Addresses on Government and Citizenship, p. 489. 
“4 Letter to the author, July 30, 1946. 
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other class he wrote in blue and placed on another spindle, and 
so on until each subject had been analyzed and synthesized. He 
went before the jury with the seventeen counts of the indictment 
clearly and fully supported by evidence. 

In 1905, in preparation for the North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitra- 
tion, he spent a vacation in Newfoundland getting acquainted with 
the locale, with the methods of fishing, and with the fishermen 
themselves. Root said of this trip: “From talking with the people 
there and seeing the way the industry was carried on, I got a new 
appreciation of the whole controversy.”!* When Secretary of State 
he said of a stop-off at Puerto Rico on the way to South America: 
“What I care most about is to get a general idea of the place which 
may serve to make my ideas a little more definite on such questions 
as may arise regarding Puerto Rico during the next three years.”"* 

Opinions and impressions of Root’s method of preparing for 
the delivery of his speeches vary. Some close friends believed that 
he sometimes worked out the speech in his mind until he had the 
wording of every sentence committed to memory. Others, who re- 
called the little talks Root used to give annually to the undergrad- 
uates of Hamilton College, believed that these were neither 
memorized nor read and that Root used no notes. Professor Wil- 
lard B. Marsh, Chairman of the Department of Public Speaking at 
Hamilton College, who had frequent opportunities to hear and 
observe Root at first hand, reminisced: “It seemed to me that 
speeches that he did not read may have been memorized in part. 
At all events there was nothing casual about any speech I ever 
heard him give.” Nicholas Murray Butler, another of Root’s old 
friends, wrote to the author: “My strong impression is that Mr. 
Root’s preparation of an oration was largely, if not wholly, in- 
formal. I do not recall having heard him speak from notes on more 
than one or two occasions.” The truth probably is that Root used 
at one time or another various methods of preparing and delivering 
a speech. But surviving outline notes of some of his speeches sug- 
gest that the extemporaneous was his usual method on many im- 
portant occasions. One such outline, that of his “Reply on the 
Panama Canal Tolls” given in the Senate on May 21, 1914, is 
written on twenty-six sheets of five- by eight-inch memorandum 
paper bearing the letterhead of the United States Senate. This 


® Philip C. Jessup, Elihu Root (New York, 1938), II, 84. 
3 Tbid., I, 478. 
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outline is of the debate-brief type, written in longhand. While it 
might be called “elaborate,” a comparison of it with the official 
text in Bacon and Scott’s volume of Root’s Addresses on Inter- 
national Subjects** shows that Root left most of his amplification 
and phrasing of points to the inspiration of the moment. A sample 
page of notes appears thus: 


24. No other countries protest 

Refusal of contract relations instead 
Honor and good faith 
Choate Aug. 16/01 C. 32 
Hay to Cullom C. 60 
Hay mem. 

Who guards honor? 

England? 


These eight lines, which occur on a sheet of note paper near the 
end of the outline, correspond to four lengthy paragraphs of the 
printed speech. 

The outline is carefully consistent in form. There are twenty-six 
main points, each one identified by its place at the extreme left of 
the page and by an Arabic number followed by a period. Subpoints 
are identified by indentation to the right and by an Arabic number 
circled. Subpoints under these are indicated by still further indenta- 
tion toward the right and by small letters. The source of his sup- 
porting material is written beside each item, and quotations to be 
read are noted by a reference to a numbered slip on which the 
material was written. He aided both his memory and his eye by 
means of underscorings either in ink or in blue, red or brown 
crayon. These also helped to emphasize important points and to 
show the relation of each point to those preceding and following 
it. Sample pages of his arguments in the North Atlantic Fisheries 
Arbitration and in the Charles A. Dana libel case show the same 
general method. 

There is also evidence that Root sometimes prepared his speeches 
by dictating to a stenographer from his notes. When J. P. Morgan 
requested the original manuscript of a speech made at Canton, 
Ohio, on October 24, 1900, Root complied, covering the enclosure 
with a letter which included these remarks: 


I am sending you what answers to the original manuscript. 
.. . It is the original typescript of the stenographer to 


4 Pp, 241-312. 
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whom the speech was dictated with my pencilled notes of 
correction and alteration . . . made on the train between 
Washington and New York.!* 


James W. Husted recalled Henry L. Stimson’s telling him that 
Root, after studying his materials, was able to dictate a law case 
to a stenographer for several hours at a time, and that the transcript 
seldom needed much revision.’* 


It is evident that Root’s preparation of his speeches, like his 
preparation to deal with any other problem placed before him, 
was careful, thorough, conscientious, lawyerlike. Of course he did 
not prepare so thoroughly for every occasion. On his trip to South 
America, for instance, we have his own word that he prepared only 
one address. His addresses on important occasions, however, were 
likely to have been carefully prepared. 

Root’s delivery was imperfect. He never fully enjoyed speaking 
and was usually uneasy during his opening remarks. Some evidence 
of his discomfort at the beginning of a speech was observed in his 
platform behavior by Professor Willard Marsh, a teacher of 
delivery and a keen critic: 


Just before speaking he would pluck his handkerchief 
from his breast pocket and needlessly play it back and 
forth across the tip of his nose. His eyelids would close 
and open rapidly. Even after he had begun speaking he 
would continue to blink for a while. The prospect of speak- 
ing disquieted him noticeably, and he was sometimes slow 
in warming to his task.** 


But once he had warmed to his task his delivery was strong and 
dignified, that of one who had authority. He used few gestures, 
though he often became animated when strongly moved. 


His early forensic speaking, however, seems to have been rather 
more dramatic. At one point in his speech in defense of the New 
York City Police Commissioners in 1881 he was said to have be- 
come “so violent in his speaking that he sent a law book flying 
from the table to the floor.”** One of his most widely and favorably 


% Original letter in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York City. 

% Interview with James W. Husted, a member of the firm of Winthrop, 
Stimson, Putnam, and Roberts, successors to Root and Stimson. 

" Letter to the ‘author, July 27, 1946, 

% New York Times, April 13, 1881. 
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reported cases was his prosecution in 1885 of James C. Fish, 
president of the Marine National Bank, who, as has been noted 
above, was charged with the misuse of the funds of this bank. 
Root’s cross-examination delighted the press. It was repeatedly 
described as belligerent and as a bright spot in what was otherwise 
a long and dull trial, for Root had come into court with mountains 
of complicated evidence to support the several counts in the indict- 
ment. The Herald of April 8, 1885, commented editorially: “Mr. 
Fish found out yesterday, when on the witness stand, just what a 
sharp lawyer means when he says he will ‘make it hot’ for the 
defendant.” Sure of Fish’s culpability, Root bristled with indigna- 
tion. At one point in his cross-examination, he was said to have 
leaned far over the rail which separated him from the witness as 
he asked: “Didn’t you know that those securities were removed 
from the bank prior to its failure?’*® In his summation speech, he 
was described as pointing an accusing finger at Fish as he said 
bitterly : “That man is ready to testify to anything that he thinks 
will save him from the penitentiary. To the crime of defalcation 
he has added that of perjury.”*° At least once Root interjected 
biting humor into the proceedings. As he was trying to extract 
from a bank examiner on the witness stand how much of the 
bank’s funds was left, the judge interrupted with the remark: “I 
don’t think that what was left is important.” To which Root 
responded dryly, “Well, it wasn’t.”?* 

His rate of speaking was slow, deliberate—even hesitant—as he 
searched for the right word. His voice, though it was high-pitched, 
subject to breaks, and harsh in quality, was clear. Contemporaries 
agree that his delivery gave the audience the impression that he 
was wise, intellectual, and earnest. His was a manner that was not 
likely to be widely popular. Claude Bowers said of his speeches in 
the Senate: “His notable speeches were always heard by his col- 
leagues with profound respect, but the galleries were not im- 
pressed. . . . His weak, unmusical voice, his corrugated brow did 
not appeal to the superficial. . . .”*? Perhaps Bowers underestimated 
the response of the pedple. There are few instances of Root’s au- 
diences having long-continued disrespect for what he was saying. 


1 New York Herald, April 7, 1885. 

™ [bid., April 12, 1885. 

*! Tbid., March 21, 1885. 

“Claude G. Bowers, “Elihu Root,” Current History, XXXIII (January, 
1931), p. 499. 
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The substance of his speeches approaches the Aristotelian ideal 
of discourse confined to a statement of the case and to the giving 
of proof. Every one of his speeches contains clear, coherent, and 
precise argument heavily supported by evidence. The weight and 
volume of evidence in Root’s speeches was tremendous. He seldom 
advanced a proposition open to doubt without backing it with 
some form of evidence. A common form was that of direct proof 
through relevant fact. Sometimes the statements of facts that he 
made were known by his audience to be true, as in his early 
speeches against Tammany Hall, where the details of its evil his- 
tory, organization, practices, and effects not only directly estab- 
lished a presumption against the Democratic ticket but also aroused 
partisan enthusiasm. Another closely related form was that of 
giving an example, a device which he used often to establish or to 
refute propositions of fact. But a more important type of factual 
evidence was the testimony of experts, often extensively quoted, 
as to the facts. Evidence of this type exceeded in volume and 
weight that of example. Root used equally copious quantities of 
documentary evidence which directly established the facts and 
premises of his argument. These also took the form of direct 
quotation from laws, treaties, records, letters, and reports. 
Finally, in all his speeches he relied heavily on the persuasive 
effect of authoritative opinions, using his own when he was dealing 
with matters within his experience, and employing those of others 
when the occasion demanded. Argument and exposition were often 
inextricably intertwined. Only the rigor of the logic tightened or 
relaxed as he adapted his argument to audience, occasion, and 
purpose. But Root also had considerable skill in selecting and ar- 
ranging appeals to the feelings of his audiences. These appeals, 
however, always rested on reason and evidence. He also tried to 
create a persuasive portrait of himself by suggesting directly or 
indirectly that he was modest and fair, informed and thoughtful, 
earnest and sincere, and highly moral and well-disposed toward his 
audience. Before a popular partisan audience he was likely to 
stress the ethical elements; before a court he emphasized these 
elements less, but added the suggestion of keenness, precision, and 
learning in the law. 

His speeches were always carefully organized. In his introduc- 
tions he strove for friendly attention, but seemed to wish to get 
to work quickly, thinking more of his subject than of himself and 
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his audience. They were competent, but not striking. They had the 
desirable air of being impromptu. Before popular audiences he 
often offered a brief statement of the purpose of his speech. His 
narrations were inserted or omitted according to circumstances, 
but he had great skill in exposition. He rarely included a partition 
of his speech, for his major constructive arguments were usually 
clear, unified, coherent, emphatic, and often climactically arranged 
in a brief-like deductive pattern, which was modified to fit the 
strength of the materials, the speaker’s purpose, and the frame of 
mind of the audience. The whole speech was held together by 
careful transitions. His nonlogical proofs tended to be placed just 
before or just after arguments—generally after. His reputation 
as a cold speaker is belied by his perorations, many of which stirred 
the feelings of his listeners strongly. 

Root’s style had the basic qualities of clearness and correctness. 
His language was usually simple, concrete, accurate, and conversa- 
tional. His sentences were clearly and correctly constructed, though 
he had a fondness for long, intricately wrought ones, some of 
which no doubt were difficult to follow. Before a single judge he 
depended almost wholly on the clearness, correctness, and precision 
of his arguments. But before popular audiences he used a more 
colorful diction, a more slashing kind of attack, and a more orna- 
mental mode of expression. The most distinctive quality of his 
speeches was their force. He possessed great ability to focus the 
minds of his listeners on his ideas through refutation, reiteration, 
warmly colored language, exclamations, irony, sarcasm, direct ad- 
dress, and strong rhythms. But he was deficient in figures of 
speech, especially the familiar, homely comparison. He could some- 
times be dazzling, but he was more often impressive. 

Elihu Root addressed the American people on many issues for 
half a century. Good government, ballot reform, initiative and 
referendum, recall, income tax, women’s suffrage, prohibition, in- 
ternational law, the League of Nations, the World Court—these 
were but a few of the subjects he discussed. He brought to the 
platform and the courtroom many of the highest qualities of great 
oratory. 

Root resembles most our great forensic speakers—Daniel Web- 
ster, Rufus Choate, Jeremiah Black, and William M. Evarts. Like 
them, Root was primarily interested in the law; like them, he made 
a sizeable fortune from his legal talents; like them, he also took 
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upon himself various public offices and maintained an interest in 
politics. In habits, training, and background, he resembles Webster, 
Choate, and Evarts. But Root, like Webster, had greater scope 
than Choate or Black, who were noted chiefly as courtroom 
speakers. On the other hand, Root was not a great arguer on 
constitutional rights like Black; nor was he, like Webster, a great 
lawyer in the sense that he argued and won decisions that affected 
the Constitution. He won many legal cases, but crowds did not 
jam the courtroom to hear him as they did to hear Black. Nor did 
he have Webster’s skill in occasional oratory. Of the four, Root’s 
career and rhetoric resemble most those of William M. Evarts 
with whom Root was associated in the early days of his career. 
Evarts was Assistant United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York, was a delegate to Republican conventions, 
was a counsel for the United States before the Arbitration Tribunal 
at Geneva in 1872 (as Root was to be later at the Hague), was 
Secretary of State, and was a United States Senator. Root also 
resembles Evarts in his reliance on logic and evidence as the chief 
means of persuasion; in his lucid, logical structure; in his appeals 
to fundamental principles; and in the clarity of his style. But he 
lacked Evarts’ resonant voice, though he had the same intellectual 
quality in his delivery and was, like Evarts, noted more for his 
intellectual and philosophical appeal than for his widespread 
popularity. 

At a time when the tide of opinion was slowly, but surely, turn- 
ing away from the notion that a representative in a democracy 
was free to use his own judgment rather than bound to follow the 
wishes of his constituents, Root preserved a steady independence. 
At a time when the plain people were finding expression of their 
insecurities, of their sense of injustice, and of their hatred of 
privilege in the speeches of William Jennings Bryan and of Robert 
LaFollette, Root assumed leadership of no new and popular move- 
ments. He was neither a popularizer nor an equalitarian. His ideal 
society was a democracy held together by a profound respect for 
law—particularly such law as safeguarded the few against the 
tyranny of the many—and led by a well-to-do educated class imbued 
with a high sense of justice for all. His primary principle was “Go 
slow” ; not revolution, but repair. Under these conditions he found 
cause to hope for progress in both foreign and domestic affairs. 
This does not mean that he supported none of the liberal and 
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progressive movements of the day; it means that he turned his 
face away from the radicalism of the Populist and Progressive 
Republican program and toward the conservative Republicanism 
of McKinley and Taft. So in international affairs he followed 
McKinley rather than Bryan; was closer to Senator Lodge than 
to Woodrow Wilson. His speeches on international organization, 
instead of being in the main stream, favored a legal rather than a 
political organization as the way to international peace. 

Root’s central weakness as a speaker lay in his ethical appeal. 
His speeches show technical competence and skill in ethical por- 
traiture for a given occasion and audience. They also show a man 
of capacity, dignity, and authority who must have been impressive 
before a judge, or the United States Senate, or a similar audience. 
But the ethical impression which emerges from his popular cam- 
paign speeches is conventional. Root has the right virtues: he is 
a good man speaking ; but his character is not one that would seize 
the imaginations of masses of men. 

Root had none of the dramatic appeal of Roosevelt and Wilson. 
He was not a hero, not a champion of a cause and a living symbol 
of it as were Webster and Lincoln when they stood for the Union, 
or as was Bryan when he advocated the cause of the Common Man. 
In his speech on “Invisible Government,” for instance, he expressed 
fully all that his audience of politicians knew in their hearts was 
wrong with the “boss” system, but he was not a symbol of civic 
reform like his contemporary George William Curtis. He was a 
leader in the reform movement, and a prominent one, but he was 
not the leader. A correlative fact is that his speeches did not get 
close to the plain people. Despite his own belief that the speaker 
should bear the stamp of one who rises from the midst of the 
crowd, he rarely approached his own ideal. Though he had a 
reputation for sagacity, he had none of the wisdom of the folk such 
as Lincoln had. Nor had he the love of the plain people possessed 
by Lincoln, Bryan, and LaFollette. He spoke as one having au- 
thority, or like a learned advocate; he seldom unbent, seldom was 
completely at ease and one with his audience. Though he showed 
a keen sense of humor in private, he used humor but little in his 
speeches. The homely literal and figurative analogy, so useful for 
popular appeal, seldom appeared in his speeches. He had no gift 
for taking the familiar and making it vivify the relatively unknown, 
as Bryan could take the Bible story of Naboth’s vineyard and make 
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it stand for the whole political and ethical theory behind imperial- 
ism. Finally, he did little to dispel the opposition’s picture of him 
as a sharp lawyer for the trusts, a friend of Wall Street, and the 
enemy of the people. His tastes and his associations but sharpened 
the outline of this picture. These were the defective elements oi 
his ethos, but they were true to his life. He would not pretend to 
be what he could not feel. 

Root was a skillful speaker, but not a great one. He said of his 
speaking at the close of the New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1915: 


Mr. Chairman, there is a plain old house in the Oneida 
hills, overlooking the valley of the Mohawk, where truth 
and honor dwelt in my youth. When I go back, as I am 
about to go, to spend my declining years, I mean to go 
with the feeling that I have not failed to speak and act 
here in accordance with the lessons I learned there from 
the God of my fathers.” 


Careful study of all his speeches reveals that he did not fail. 


= Addresses on Government and Citizenship, p. 207. 
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I 


¢ NOVEMBER of 1940 F. Scott Fitzgerald wrote to Edmund 
Wilson from Hollywood about the novel on which he was then 
working : 


I think my novel is good. It is completely upstream in 
mood and will get a certain amount of abuse but it is 
first hand and I am trying a little harder than I ever have 
to be exact and honest emotionally. I honestly hoped 
somebody else would write it, but nobody seems to be 
going to.* 


On December 21, 1940, the day after he had written the first epi- 
sode of the sixth chapter of his book, Fitzgerald died. In 1941 
Scribner’s published all there was of The Last Tycoon, along with 
part of Fitzgerald’s notes for its completion, as edited by Edmund 
Wilson. The uncompleted novel closely matches Fitzgerald’s de- 
scription of it: it shows signs of being good; it reveals the au- 
thor’s first-hand knowledge of his subject (Fitzgerald had been 
in Hollywood three years) ; its mood, like that of a drama or of 
Fitzgerald’s most perfectly realized book, The Great Gatsby, is 
upstream throughout. 

Perhaps we cannot take too literally Fitzgerald’s statement that 
he “honestly hoped somebody else would write it”—the “it” refer- 
ring to the particular story Fitzgerald had in mind, the story of 
one of the truly great men of the movies and of how he was de- 
feated by the hugeness of the industry and the smallness of the 
men who superseded him in power. But at least we know, as Fitz- 
gerald knew, that such a story had not yet been written. 


*F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Crack-Up (New York, 1945), p. 285. 
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Only one notable novel about Hollywood, Nathanael West’s The 
Day of the Locust, appeared before the time of Fitzgerald’s death. 
West’s subject was Hollywood but not exclusively the movie in- 
dustry. All Hollywood is affected by the movies, of course; West 
dealt with the inhabitants of Hollywood who live on the periphery 
of the industry—his narrator is a minor artist at one of the studios, 
the girl in the book sometimes works as an extra, and there is a 
movie cowboy. The main character, however, has nothing to do 
with the movies at all; he is one of the characteristic Hollywood 
immigrants, an Iowan, who, because his doctor had “an authori- 
tative manner,” moved to California for a “rest.” West, then, 
chose for his characters people who might be called the more 
typical residents of Hollywood; certainly they outnumber movie 
magnates by several thousand to one. But West’s people are never 
what we like to think of as normal. He refers to them as “the 
cream of American madmen”; their only solace is found in mob 
violence, cockfights, and bawdy houses. If West felt that the 
cream of American madmen were in Hollywood, he did not mean 
to imply that the rest of the American bottle is not liberally filled 
with milk. He had, several years earlier, indicated his predilection 
for madmen: his previous novel, Miss Lonelyhearts, though set in 
New York, is not one whit less grotesque, less downright horrible, 
than his book about Hollywood. 


Fitzgerald made a comment about The Day of the Locust—a 
somewhat tongue-in-cheek comment, it seems to me. He said: 


The book, though it puts Gorki’s “The Lower Depths” 
in the class with “The Tale of Benjamin Bunny,” cer- 
tainly has scenes of extraordinary power—if that phrase 
is still in use.” 


Fitzgerald went on to name the points in The Day of the Locust 
which particularly impressed him. He did not say, however, that 
he thought it was a fine book. Certainly it was not the book that 
he wanted to write. Fitzgerald, while he did not overlook unpleas- 
antness, did not see America, humanity, or Hollywood with quite 
the jaundiced eye with which West saw it. Fitzgerald was inter- 
ested, not in abnormality (however common it may have seemed 


? Quoted on the dust jacket of Nathanael West’s The Day of the Locust 
(New York, 1950). 
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to West), but in the problems of a conscientious artist, perhaps of 
himself, perhaps of a movie producer faced with an industry which 
had grown bigger than anyone in it. Fitzgerald placed himself 
within this industry and wrote exclusively about its members. The 
outer Hollywood, whose eccentricities quite likely derive as much 
from the presence of the movies as from the accident of climate, 
was only incidental to his story. 


The Last Tycoon is primarily the story of Monroe Stahr, a pro- 
ducer who rules his studio “with a radiance that is almost mori- 
bund in its phosphorescence.” But one could easily say that the 
book has two heroes: one, Monroe Stahr, a creation of the author ; 
the other, Hollywood, the radiant Hollywood of an earlier decade 
(Fitzgerald set the time of the action as 1935—“to obtain detach- 
ment”), which existed as a piece of history, ripe for anyone’s 
artistic purposes. The tragedy in the book is a dual one: the doom 
of the movie_industry is sealed by the decline of its last individ- 
ualist ; when Monroe : Stahr dies, it becomes certain that the lavish, 
romantic past of the early Hollywood will never return. If The 
Great Gatsby can be viewed in broad interpretation as the tragedy 
of a man who outlives his dreams, The Last Tycoon can be 
thought of as a tragedy of a man who, for a time, remains great 
while his surroundings, the old order of a creative Hollywood, 
deteriorate. In this novel the man and his surroundings are in- 
extricably interwoven ; in no previous work was Fitzgerald able to 
integrate two themes so successfully. 


Three things hinder the making of a complete analysis of The 
Last Tycoon as it stands in the 1941 Scribner edition. The first is 
that the notes are cursed by the same kind of deficiency that Ed- 
mund Wilson later saw and roundly condemned in Matthiessen’s 
edition of Henry James’ notebooks—incompleteness. Only a_few 
of the hundreds of notes that-Fitzgerald made are included here. 
In the second place, some of the notes which are appended are 
meaningless : they indicate only that the author meant to change a 
certain passage, or that a new incident was to be included, the 
nature of which it is often impossible to determine. Finally, the 
book has the deficiencies of any uncompleted work: since the artist 
has not yet put his work into final focus, the completed portions 
are distorted. Fitzgerald had not yet decided how the novel was 
to end. As a result, we see him merely suggesting a character who 
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in one version of the ending (Fitzgerald suggests at least three 
separate endings) might conceivably have played a part demand- 
ing much more than mere suggestion earlier in the book. In short, 
it becomes difficult to evaluate separate incidents as they stand; 
and even the significance of the major event of the finished por- 
tion—the romance between Stahr and Kathleen—cannot be fully 
determined from what we have been given here. However, we do 
have enough material to make an analysis of Fitzgerald’s writing 
techniques and the form he intended for the novel, and to make 
such an analysis is the purpose of this paper. 


II 


One outline which Fitzgerald made tells us that the novel was 
to have been about 60,000 words long and to have been divided 
into nine chapters. As we now have it, the novel reaches a length 
of 70,000 words, an indication that, despite the cutting which 
would inevitably have come, Fitzgerald had underestimated the 
scope of his project. As Edmund Wilson points out in his Fore- 
word, “the subject here was more complex than it had been in The 
Great Gatsby,”* which was primarily the story of a man. The 
Last Tycoon, however, is both the story of a man and an exami- 
nation of his surroundings, surroundings that were in many ways 
as important as the man himself. Yet, despite the generous pro- 
portions of the work, the reader does not get the impression that 
Fitzgerald is splashing paint on his canvas indiscriminately. His 
control of his brush is much firmer than it had been in the creation 
of his previous work, Tender Is the Night; it is as if he approached 
The Last Tycoon with much more regard for structure, and, con- 
sequently, that he was able to handle the enlarged canvas which 
was essential for this work. 

Fitzgerald’s regard for the structure of the novel, and his 
fidelity to his original concept of it, cannot be stressed enough. 
The same outline that gives us an estimate of the word length also 
indicates the nine chapter divisions as well as the detailed division 
of chapters into specific episodes. Up to the first episode in the 
sixth chapter, which is as far as he wrote, Fitzgerald made no 
deviation from that outline. Unfortunately, not all his notes are 
dated, and it is therefore impossible to tell how far in advance of 


*F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Last Tycoon (New York, 1941), p. ix. 
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the actual period of writing this diagrammatic outline was pre- 
pared. But there is every indication that, despite the changes which 
took place between the first plotting given by Fitzgerald to his 
publisher in September, 1939, and this outline, Fitzgerald had laid 
in detail the foundation for the episode structure of the novel. 
Only the ending and the identity of the personality who was to 
bring about Stahr’s death remained puzzling questions for Fitz- 
gerald, and even in making these decisions the problem had become 
more that of selecting, from many possibilities, one solution that 
would produce the desired effect than it was of determining the 
effect desired. But more important than the planning of the plot 
(it might be supposed that any author would be aware of the im- 
portant nature of a pre-planned plot) is the fact that Fitzgerald 
set to work on these chapters and episodes with a larger purpose 
in mind. 

Fitzgerald thought of the structure of this novel in terms of 
the drama. Any number of similarities between dramatic tech- 
niques of structure and handling and those employed in The Last 
Tycoon come to mind as one reads the novel and the notes. The 
question becomes: how much of this similarity did Fitzgerald in- 
tend? There is no doubt that he did think of the novel as a tragedy, 
and it is perhaps inevitable that the roots of tragedy in drama 
would come to his mind as a basis for structure. Such is the asso- 
ciation that he seems to have made. In his_outline he divides his 
nine chapters into five acts (he-so labels them),-and gives each 
act a title: Stahr, Stahr and Kathleen, The-Struggle, Defeat, Epi- 
logue. Fitzgerald evidently made this five-act division in direct 
imitation of the classic drama, and, having made the division, de- 
liberately fitted his chapters into it. Throughout the novel there 
are many pieces of evidence to substantiate this reasoning. 

For instance, the “completely upstream” mood is a funda- 
mental characteristic of dramatic tragedy. The Last Tycoon is 
much like The Great Gatsby in this respect and unlike Tender Is 
the Night, which is much less tragic in its implication and hence 
much more uneven in its mood. Perhaps Fitzgerald realized that 
part of the weakness of Tender Is the Night was the diffusion of 
intensity. At any rate, in The Last Tycoon there is every indica- 
tion that although each “act” reaches a peak of intensity in its 
concluding episodes—another characteristic of act-division in 
drama—the book as a whole would have followed a pattern of 
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increasing tension. Fitzgerald even arranged his time (the novel 
starts in June and ends in early October) so that his reader would 
get, according to one of his notes, a sense of increasing heat, cul- 
minating in Stahr’s final fling at romance and the plot to mur- 
der him. 


The first “act” in the novel corresponds to the exposition in 
drama: Stahr is introduced, and the conflict between Hollywood’s 
growing commercialism and Stahr’s individuality is proposed. 
“Acts” two and three correspond to the development in drama: 
Stahr’s failure to win the girl who might save him from destruc- 
tion, and his struggle with the forces in Hollywood which are 
determined to extinguish tycoons of his type. The climax is reached 
when Stahr, himself plotted against, falls to the level of his 
opponent in attempting to bring about Brady’s death, but boards 
a plane for the East before he makes his decision to stop the plot, 
and is therefore unable to do so. The plane crashes, and the epi- 
logue, in which the funeral of Stahr takes place and a prophecy 
of Hollywood’s future is given, corresponds to the last, tapering- 
off scenes in the classic drama, in which, after a resounding climax 


which usually included a few violent deaths, the stage was cleared, 
the moral driven home, and the audience given a few minutes to 
wipe their tear-stained faces and bring themselves back to reality 
before emerging into the flat world. 


Although Fitzgerald, in writing a novel, was under no obligation 
to use the artificial arrangements of material which the more re- 
stricted form of a drama demands, a reader of The Last Tycoon 
is struck by the number of conventional dramatic techniques that 
he does use. In the first chapter, for instance, Schwartz, a down- 
and-out Hollywood underling heading for the West Coast on the 
same plane as Stahr, is attempting to get to talk to Stahr in order 
to secure footing for a new start. Stahr turns him down, and 
Schwartz sends a note to Stahr before committing suicide. The 
note is ominous and vague, but, like an omen in the first act of 
a classical drama, it announces the coming of Stahr’s fall. It is 
interesting, also, looking at the novel from a dramatic point of 
view, that Stahr too meets his death while taking a transconti- 
nental plane trip—this time in the opposite direction. Dramatically, 
one event in one part of the novel is balanced by a similar event in 
another part. 
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This arrangement of similar events at the beginning and at the 
end of the novel, in each case in an altered way or with an ironical 
twist (a common arrangement in drama), occurs again and again 
in The Last Tycoon. Following this pattern, in the first chapter 
Cecilia Brady, Schwartz, and Wiley White cannot enter The 
Hermitage, near which their plane is grounded. The event becomes 
a symbol of Hollywood’s failure to understand and express the 
heart of America’s tradition. Later in the novel Stahr himself, who 
earlier would have been able to connect Hollywood and America’s 
past, now weakened by the opposition of commercial Hollywood 
to his high standards, becomes ill in Washington and is unable to 
make a tour of the city, the symbol of America’s heritage, as he 
had planned. Similarly, Stahr is represented in studio conferences 
at the beginning of the novel as a leading constructive force in 
Hollywood. Fitzgerald had planned to show, later in the novel, 
Stahr’s weakened position in a similar series of conferences in 
which he would be unable to make decisions such as his earlier 
one to produce a money-losing picture. Thus, too, Stahr’s early 
and beautiful tryst with Kathleen was to have been contrasted with 
an abortive attempt to recapture their love in the stifling atmos- 
phere of summer heat and lost hopes. These incidents are examples 
of the dramatically calculated balancing of events at various stages 
in the novel, and these events reflect the fall that has taken place 
in the protagonist. We see in such contrasts Fitzgerald’s attempt 
to impose a kind of dramatic order on his novel. 

After all, the subject matter itself, Hollywood, fits a dramatic 
presentation beautifully. There can be no doubt that Fitzgerald 
thought so, and that he even imitated Hollywood’s dramatic tech- 
nique as he portrayed the movie industry. That technique is ex- 
plained early ,in the novel, during one of the conferences Stahr has 
with Boxley, a novelist turned script writer. Boxley, it seems, has 
fallen down on a writing assignment, and Stahr has put two hacks 
to work with Boxley to help speed up the job. Boxley is disgruntled 
about how the hacks spoil his ideas: 


“Why don’t you write it yourself?” asked Stahr. 

“T have. I sent you some.” 

“But it was just talk, back and forth,” said Stahr 
mildly. “Interesting talk but nothing more.’”* 


‘ Ibid., p. 31. 
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Stahr then tells Boxley what he wants by setting up an imaginary 
story situation and arousing Boxley’s interest in it. The point of 
Stahr’s method of storytelling is that interest is action. Later we 
see Boxley taking over a script and applying the lesson he has 
learned from Stahr. But it is also a lesson which Fitzgerald evi- 
dently had learned from his work in Hollywood, the theory of 
which he applied in writing The Last Tycoon. Included in Fitz- 
gerald’s notes is one which he had written in capital letters: 
ACTION IS CHARACTER. In another note he speaks of a chapter in 
which he planned to give Stahr’s background: 


Each statement that I make about him must contain at 
the end of every few hundred words some pointed anec- 
dote or story to keep it alive. I do not want it to have 
the ring of an analysis. I want it to have as much drama 
throughout as the story of old Laemmle himself on the 
telephone.*® 


Open The Last Tycoon at any point and it will be obvious that 
Stahr’s dramatic method has been applied, and that there is a 
difference in technique from that of Fitzgerald’s earlier works. 
Gone is the expansive and speculative rhetoric of his first four 
novels. Every page is packed with things happening. Rarely does 
Fitzgerald stop his physical action or mental action through con- 
versation to go omnisciently into a character’s mind. The pace is 
fast, kaleidoscopic. Chapters two and three and the first part of 
chapter four, dealing with Stahr at the studio and presenting 
Hollywood in action, are a panorama of quick-shifted scenes. The 
action is movie-like, eminently suited to the material. At one point 
Fitzgerald calls a group gathered for a conference “the cast” and 
gives a brief sketch of each “actor.” When Fitzgerald wishes to 
slow down the pace, as in the romantic scenes between Stahr 
and Kathleen, he slows down the action and the scene-shifting. 
But even then the tale is not static; things happen to his lovers. 
When he wishes to remind his reader of the Hollywood theme 
permeating the romance, he inserts such bizarre Hollywood touches 
as an orangoutang introduced to Stahr by telephone, or a Negro 
fishing for grunion in front of Stahr’s house because the motion- 
picture people have prohibited his fishing on Malibu Beach. 


* Ibid., p. 148. 
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Fitzgerald’s use of dramatic techniques results not only in a 
change in style from his earlier books but also in a change in his 
whole approach to the problem of writing. One of Fitzgerald’s 
weaknesses had always been his inability to separate himself from 
his material. For instance, he confessed that as he wrote The Great 
Gatsby he identified himself more and more with his hero until, 
at the end of his writing, the two became one. However, the drama 
form requires an exercising of the imagination in such a way that 
the author speaks through his characters, who nevertheless retain 
their identity. Objectivity of craftsmanship is one of the chief 
characteristics of the drama. Like Yeats, Fitzgerald became more 
objective as he worked with a dramatic medium. In The Last 
Tycoon lyricism yields to classical hardness ; obvious personal in- 
terference in his writing gives way to omniscient objectivity. The 
happy ability Fitzgerald has for seeing things sharply is evident 
in The Last Tycoon, but they are seen less obviously by the 
author than by the characters. 

But for Fitzgerald to use the techniques of drama, whether of 
the classical drama or of Hollywood, was not enough to guarantee 
a unified structure in his book. There remained the problem of 
integrating his themes (one that had especially bothered him in 
Tender Is the Night) and of fixing his point of view. It is profit- 
able in estimating Fitzgerald’s final growth as an artist to view 
each of these problems separately and in detail. 


IIl 


Fitzgerald tells us (through his letters) that Hollywood had 
disappointed him. “My dreams about this place are shattered,” he 
said in one letter; and in another, “Everywhere there is, after a 
moment, either corruption or indifference.”* He set out, then, in 
The Last Tycoon, to picture Hollywood as he saw it, exactly and 
honestly. He also tried to analyze what had happened to the 
Hollywood which, up to that point, had been leavened by a faith 
in the artistic possibilities of the movie medium. His conclusions, 
as one sees them in The Last Tycoon, were that the Hollywood of 
the past had been directed by individuals who had the movie quali- 
ties which he so much admired in his earlier novel-heroes—hon- 


* Fitzgerald, The Crack-Up, p. 282. 
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esty, charm, creativity, consistency, and loyalty to an ideal—and 
that the power of these men had been undermined by the baser 
commercial brains of the industry, typified by Brady, and by the 
organization of labor by men like Brimmer, the Communist. 

The solution of the problem of how to integrate the fall of a 
hero with the fall of Hollywood must have seemed obvious. He 
would present Hollywood through a study of the last of the indi- 
vidualists, the last great tycoon. He would picture Hollywood 
through the faithful representation of one of the men who saw 
it clearly. Cecilia Brady announces the plan on the first page of 
the book : 


It [Hollywood] can be understood too, but only dimly 
and in flashes. Not half a dozen men have ever been able 
to keep the whole equation of pictures in their heads. And 
perhaps the closest a woman can come to the set-up is 
to try and understand one of these men.’ 


Thus the personal tragedy and the Hollywood tragedy are never 
allowed to be separated; while one has the stage the other insists 
on attention. That Fitzgerald saw the danger of letting either slip 
out of view is apparent from his notes and from the novel itself. 
In the chapter which pictures one of Stahr’s typical days, for 
instance, the attention is on Hollywood. As already mentioned, the 
scenes shift rapidly. However, in order to avoid an overweighted 
interest in the Hollywood theme, Fitzgerald constantly brings in 
Stahr’s personal story. Stahr had, the night before, found a love 
and lost her. During the day his efforts to locate the girl hold 
together the brief sketches of Hollywood routines. In his notes 
Fitzgerald indicates how intentional his method was: 


Chapters (C and D) are equal to guest list and Gatsby’s 
party. Throw everything into this, with selection. They 
must have a plot, though, leading to 13.° 


The “13” he refers to is the point in the story at which Stahr and 
Kathleen get together. While Fitzgerald develops his picture of 
Hollywood, he keeps the reader conscious of Stahr’s search for 
Kathleen. The seduction scene in the fifth chapter, which develops 


* Fitzgerald, The Last Tycoon, p. 3. 
® Ibid., p. 143. 
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the theme of Stahr’s personal tragedy, is kept from complete isola- 
tion from the Hollywood theme by the bizarre touches mentioned 
above. 


The whole episode of Stahr’s romance with Kathleen needed to 
have significance for either or both of the main themes of the 
book. In his original draft Fitzgerald called the love affair “the 
meat of the book.” As first plotted, Stahr needs Kathleen (then 
called Thalia) to give him strength; he is physically sick as well 
as knee-deep in the struggle with his rival, Brady. Stahr lets Kath- 
leen go, however, because she is “poor, unfortunate, and tagged 
with a middle-class exterior which doesn’t fit in with the grandeur 
Stahr demands of life,”® as Fitzgerald says in his notes. Later 
Stahr realizes how much he needs Kathleen; they are going to be 
married, but on a trip East he is killed. 


Such a romance would have been the meat of the book. Fitz- 
gerald must have felt, however, that his book was not meant to 
be primarily a love story, and in later drafts he molded the Kath- 
leen-Stahr affair more and more into his main themes. It seems 
likely that he would have realized, as he wrote on and reread, that 
the heavy emphasis on the sheer romance of the affair in the early 
chapters as we have them would have seemed out of place in view 
of the development of the Stahr-versus-Hollywood theme in the 
latter half of the book. Certainly the transition from romance to 
intrigue would have been awkward—and already begins to seem so. 


In the published version of the book (which, when one tries to 
judge it, must always be carefully kept separate both from Fitz- 
gerald’s early plans and from what he might have done before the 
book reached the presses), Kathleen plays a fairly large part both 
in precipitating Stahr’s crack-up and in the Stahr-Brady conflict. 
Stahr no longer hesitates because Kathleen is a middle-class figure. 
He does hesitate, but merely to be sure that his reason is ruling 
over his emotions; and in this brief interval Kathleen marries 
someone else. Her action becomes a factor which hastens his dis- 
integration. The two attempt to get together again after her mar- 
riage, but are never successful in doing so. The girl “who promises 
to give life back to him” never is his, and thus she becomes part 
of his tragedy. Fitzgerald later decided to use Kathleen’s husband, 
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too. He was to be a tool for Brady, either by having him sue Stahr 
for alienation of affection at Brady’s direction, or by some other 
yet undetermined means. We see now that romance-for-romance’s- 
sake is subordinated, and that Fitzgerald made this decision to 
strengthen his book. The Last Tycoon, therefore, became more 
than a tragic romance. 


IV 


Fitzgerald may have vacillated about the degrees of emphasis 
to be put on the Hollywood, tragic, and romantic themes, but his 
choice of a method of narration for the book never wavered. This 
choice is, obviously, among the first and most fundamental deci- 
sions which an author projecting a novel must make. He must 
decide from what point of view the story is to be told. Basically, 
he has two choices: he can have the story narrated by one indi- 
vidual, who may or may not be the central character; or he 
can, so to speak, tell the story himself, as an “omniscient author” 
writing in the third person rather than in the first. When an author 
decides to write a first-person narrative, so that the whole action 
will be seen through the eyes of one character, the author’s prob- 
lem is to manipulate his narrator so that he is constantly in a posi- 
tion from which he can view the principal actions of the other 
characters. The Great Gatsby is an almost textbook-perfect ex- 
ample of successful first-person narration. On the other hand, 
Tender Is the Night, in which Fitzgerald used the omniscient— 
author point of view, is a rather good example of what happens 
when the author loses control of his omniscience and allows it to 
encompass the minds and viewpoints of too many characters. As 
a result of this lack of control, a reader of Tender Is the Night 
finds himself, well into the story, still uncertain as to which char- 
acter the book will eventually center upon. The fact is that Fitz- 
gerald had great difficulty in writing Tender Is the Night, and as 
soon as it was published he realized that it was structurally faulty. 
He may have decided, as a result of this experience, that the first- 
person narrative form gives a book more unity and intensity. At 
any rate, he chose to return to this form, or point of view, for 
The Last Tycoon. 
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In the original outline of the book which he sent to his pub- 
lishers, he set forth this plan: 


Cecilia [Brady] is the narrator because I think I know 
exactly how such a person would react to my story. She 
is of the movies but not in them. She probably was born 
the day The Birth of a Nation was previewed and Rudolf 
Valentino came to her fifth birthday party. She is, all at 
once, intelligent, cynical, but understanding and kindly 
toward the people, great and small, who are of Holly- 
wood.° 


Cecilia remained the narrator of the book through all his subse- 
quent outlinings and plot revisions, and there can be no doubt that 
his choice of Cecilia was a natural and a good one. And yet, de- 
spite his certainty in this matter, there are very vulnerable points, 
as far as point of view goes, in The Last Tycoon. Adequate han- 
dling of point of view is not dependent alone upon a good choice 
of narrative character. 

Cecilia, at the time of the action of the book, is a junior at 
Bennington, and is home for the summer. Perhaps Fitzgerald felt 
that he had some insight into the workings of the undergraduate 
mind, for his daughter, Scotty, was corresponding with him from 
college at the time he was writing his last novel. Cecilia’s Holly- 
wood upbringing is another mark in her favor, as Fitzgerald 
pointed out. Besides, she has the dual advantage of two other 
involvements which make her a participant in the story, although 
she is not a major figure in it: she is the daughter of Stahr’s 
antagonist, Brady, and she is in love with Stahr. Despite these 
close associations, she is a perfect mouthpiece for Fitzgerald be- 
cause of her ability to detach herself from her surroundings: “I 
took it tranquilly,” she tells us. “At the worst I accepted Holly- 
wood with the resignation of a ghost assigned to a haunted house. 
I knew what you were supposed to think about it, but I was ob- 
stinately unhorrified.”** She sees the best and the worst in Holly- 
wood and reports them, honestly. Even when her disgust at what 
she sees should, by all rights, be overwhelming, she manages to 
stifle it somehow: seeing her father (whom she dislikes greatly) 
just after his mid-day encounter with his secretary, she is struck 
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not so much by her father’s action as by the degradation of the 
girl, “stuffed . . . naked into a hole in the wall in the middle of 
a business day.”** 

In Cecilia, Fitzgerald not only selected a good character to view 
the action but also made her much more a part of the novel than 
he had made Nick Carraway in The Great Gatsby. His approach 
is different. The reader of the earlier book sees the character of 
Gatsby developing as it is revealed to the mind of Nick Carraway, 
and as Nick develops it for himself. Nick’s own character remains 
rather static throughout. The character of Cecilia, on the other 
hand, develops, pathetically, along with that of Stahr, the hero 
of the book. His tragedy becomes hers. At the start of the novel 
she is a rather giddy young person, but as the novel grows she 
changes. She is struck by the pathos of Stahr’s situation, until, 
at the end of the novel, stricken by the deaths of both her father 
and Stahr, she breaks down physically herself (as Fitzgerald 
planned it). He had even considered the idea of revealing at the 
end of the book that her story was being told by two fellow- 
tuberculosis patients to whom she had related it, thus making his 
novel a second-hand second-hand narrative. Exactly what the book 
would have gained by the use of such a tortured device is hard to 
say. This complicated machinery would not have altered Cecilia’s 
story ; and this story, though it is not essential to the novel (Fitz- 
gerald omitted parts of it in his outline for a serial version), does 
add a great deal both to the pathos of the book and to its unity. 

The partial failure of Fitzgerald’s use of Cecilia is the result 
of the weaknesses inherent in the first-person narrative form, as 
well as of Fitzgerald’s method of surmounting these weaknesses. 
The drawbacks of the strictly first-person narrative technique are 
obvious: the narrator ordinarily can report only what he actually 
witnesses or what he hears from someone who was a witness, and 
the latter plan cannot be used too often lest the verisimilitude of the 
narrative be destroyed. Nor can the narrator enter directly into 
the minds of the other characters. A first-person narration is com- 
paratively easy to handle when the narrator is the hero of the 
story, but when, as is Cecilia or Nick, he is a secondary character, 
the task of the author becomes much more ticklish. Fitzgerald 
wanted to give himself more latitude than he was entitled to, and 
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decided to grant himself “the privilege, as Conrad did, of letting 
her [Cecilia] imagine the actions of the characters.” Fitzgerald 
hoped to get the impact of a first-person narrative and yet avail 
himself of the convenience of omniscience. As a full-grown author, 
Fitzgerald should have known that the answer to the Elizabethan 
proverb-maker’s question, “Would yee both eat your cake and 
have your cake?” is no. 

At the very beginning of the book the reader becomes aware of 
Cecilia’s limitations as a narrator, and it is not long before Fitz- 
gerald’s awkward manipulation of her becomes as annoying as 
his disruptive interference with the established point of view in 
some of his earlier books. In the first chapter alone there are 
three incidents which are reported to Cecilia by other people: 
Wylie White tells her, after the plane ride, about Schwartz’s note ; 
the hostess tells her of a conversation between the pilot and Stahr; 
and the pilot tells her, years later, of his conversations with Stahr. 
Each of these incidents is important either to the development of 
Stahr’s character or to the view of Hollywood which Fitzgerald 
wishes the reader to have. Yet the reader’s acceptance of the narra- 
tive is not strengthened by the contrived coincidence necessary to 
develop these points. 

Going further in utilizing Conrad’s scheme of omnipotence, 
Fitzgerald has Cecilia report a typical studio day of Stahr, recon- 
structed, as she says, partly from a paper she wrote in college 
called “A Producer’s Day” and partly from incidents she knew 
to be true. He has her justify this method by telling of Stahr’s 
efforts to parry the spying of his competitors by working in secret, 
and the reason seems adequate enough to make her “reconstruc- 
tion” acceptable. After all, it does not matter whether or not the 
reader has an exact description of a particular day in Stahr’s life; 
actually, the description of a “typical” day is more representative 
and useful in coming to an understanding of the man. What be- 
comes disturbing, however, is Cecilia’s use of her imagination, 
which must have been extremely fertile, to describe in exact detail 
personal encounters such as Stahr’s romantic afternoon with Kath- 
leen. At such points the reader is likely to have one of two reac- 
tions: either he forgets that Cecilia is supposed to be telling the 
story and accepts the incident as if it were told by an omniscient 
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author; or he realizes that Cecilia’s imagination, vivid though it 
may have been, could not possibly have hit on the exact words and 
actions of two other characters at an intimate moment, and he 
has to accept this afternoon, too, as a “reconstruction.” The ques- 
tion arises, then, whether such an atypical, even unique, after- 
noon in Stahr’s life could have been reconstructed with enough 
accuracy to warrant its inclusion in its full detail. Most readers, it 
seems to me, will not give full credence to such an imaginative 
chronicle. 

One cannot help comparing this unwarranted extension of the 
narrator’s powers to the completely legitimate use of Nick Car- 
raway in The Great Gatsby. In that book Fitzgerald never let 
himself forget that he was seeing the story through Nick Car- 
raway’s eyes. That simple consistency seems to be the answer to 
the debated question of whether or not Fitzgerald should have 
revealed what went on between Gatsby and Daisy after their re- 
union. Nick could not possibly have known, for, like Cecilia’s his 
sources of information were limited. The author had to choose 
between changing his narrative approach in order to include de- 
scriptions of their meetings, or omitting those episodes entirely. 
The omissions in The Great Gatsby seem, in comparison with the 
attempts at inclusion in The Last Tycoon, by far the more grace- 
ful way out of the dilemma. 


There are passages in The Great Gatsby in which Nick uses his 
imagination to reconstruct events, but they are always events 
which are plainly related to Nick in the course of the story; in- 
stead of using the words of his informant, he uses his own. Usually 
he is reconstructing events which took place before the story 
opened. The passages are always short enough to prevent Nick’s 
slipping out of the reader’s mind. Again, The Last Tycoon pro- 
vides an unfortunate contrast. Fitzgerald himself realized that, 
throughout many passages, Cecilia was likely to be forgotten; he 
has her bring herself back by saying “This is Cecilia taking up 
the story.” Where, the reader may well ask, had she been during 
all the preceding narration, and who had been “taking up the 
story”? 

Another subtle difference between Nick’s narration and Cecilia’s 
is that, when Fitzgerald has Nick reconstruct emotions, Nick’s 
narration always conveys the surface degree of emotion which a 
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spectator, or a hearer, would be able to reconstruct without viola- 
ting truth, not the private details of such scenes as the Stahr- 
Kathleen love affair. And yet to sacrifice the Stahr-Kathleen epi- 
sodes would have meant sacrificing the element of a love story 
in the novel. If Fitzgerald wanted to retain this element and still 
make his book a consistent, successful example of first-person 
narration, he would, I think, have had to handle differently the 
episodes which Cecilia does not witness herself. I cannot presume 
to solve Fitzgerald’s problem and say what he should have done. 
But, giving him credit for the ability shown in a past performance, 
in The Great Gatsby, I like to think that, had he lived to finish the 
book, he would have found a satisfactory solution. 

There is no doubt that he would have had to make some changes, 
for as the novel progresses the control of narration seems to be- 
come less and less firm. Sometimes the poor reader, if he ever 
was conscious that the events were being related to Cecilia, hears 
a completely new and unidentified voice—God’s ?—such as in the 
last part of chapter five, when this personage advises Stahr to 
take Kathleen while he can: 


... It is your chance, Stahr. Better take it now. This is 
your girl. She can save you, she can worry you back to 
life. She will take looking after and you will grow strong 
to do it. But take her now—tell her and take her away. 
Neither of you knows it, but far away over the night The 
American has changed his plans. . . . In the morning 
he will be here.** 


The most charitable thing that can be said about such passages is 
that they probably would never have seen print if Fitzgerald had 
lived to correct his proofs. An editor, not being able to remonstrate 
with a dead author, evidently feels morally bound not to edit him. 

The Last Tycoon, had Fitzgerald lived to complete it, would 
have been the first step on his road back from physical and moral 
exhaustion. It was his last attempt to reassert himself, to find 
strength through the discipline of his craft. Despite the harrowing 
conditions under which he wrote the book, and with all its tech- 
nical limitations, this fragment, with Fitzgerald’s notes, reveals 
a maturity of conception which would very likely have made this 
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book his finest work. Along with his new-found dramatic objec- 
tivity, Fitzgerald adopted a change of prose style for his book. It 
is not the style of The Great Gatsby, but both styles are identifiable 
as Fitzgerald at his best, which was very good indeed. I have men- 
tioned sharpness and hardness. The sharpness of Fitzgerald’s 
observation and the hardness of his narration are like the fine 
cruel point of a diamond cutting glass, and the results are just as 
true. 
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